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grammar were defended in our elementary education
upon the score of 'formal discipline.' But, with the
growth of science, the abandonment of the 'faculty'1
psychology and the development of educational theory,
the curriculum has everywhere been broadened, and the
content of studies rather than the process of acquisition
has come to be emphasized.
It should, however, be recognized that Locke did not Yet Locke's
defend, but vigorously assailed, the grammatical and
linguistic   grind  in   the   English  public  schools.    His
attitude toward formal discipline sprang from his desire schoolrs> but
r           r        e>                                  arose from
to root out the traditional and false, rather than to sup- &s desire to
root out the
port the narrow humanistic curricula of the times.    His traditional
philosophy and educational doctrines grew out of his is connected
purpose to aid the cause of liberty and reason, and his
esteem for mathematics as an intellectual training shows
0                and the skep-
his connection with Descartes.2   It was, moreover,  his tidsm of
Hume.
doctrine that, developed to an extreme, eventuated in
the destructive philosophy of the French rationalists
and the skepticism of Hume. While, therefore, Locke's
imagery of the tabula, rasa and his disciplinary theory
1 See Graves, History of Education before the Middle Ages, pp. 196 and
213, for the origin and meaning of the 'faculty' psychology.
2 Locke had first been stimulated by Descartes, who was reacting from
his Jesuit traditions.   The effort to strip off preconceived opinions is
similar in both, and while Locke rejects the 'innate ideas,' to whose cer-
tainty Descartes holds, he also believes in mathematics as the best means
of disciplining the mind and of getting rid of the false.